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hymns to Love and Beauty. But he has
himself told us that the many-headed
beast overthrown and bound by Calidor,
Knight of Courtesy, was Puritanism itself.
Puritanism, its zeal and its narrowness, and
the angry suspicion that it had in common
with all movements of the ill-educated,
seemed no other to him than a slanderer
of all fine things. One doubts, indeed, if
he could have persuaded himself that there
could be any virtue at all without courtesy,
perhaps without something of pageant and
eloquence. He was, I think, by nature
altogether a man of that old Catholic
feudal nation, but, like Sidney, he wanted
to justify himself to his new masters. He
wrote of knights and ladies, wild creatures
imagined by the aristocratic poets of the
twelfth century, and perhaps chiefly by
English poets who had still the French
tongue; but he fastened them with alle-
gorical nails to a big barn-door of common
sense, of merely practical virtue. Allegory
itself had risen into general importance
with the rise of the merchant class in the
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ; and
it was natural when that class was about
for the first time to shape an age in its